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for reading. After several lesser attempts in literature,
and more than one abortive scheme, he applied himself
in earnest to his great work, the Decline and Fall of the
Roman Empire. But his studies at his house in Bentinek
Street (and here again he stands in parallel with Hume)
were broken through by a call to public life. " Tester-
u' day morning," thus in 1774 he writes to Mr. llolroytl,
" about half an hour after seven, as I was destroying an
^ army of Barbarians, I heard a double rap at the door,
" and my friend Mr. Eliot was soon introduced. After
" some idle conversation he told me, that if I was desirous
4> of being in Parliament, he had an independent Seat
w" very much at my service." * The Seat to which
Gibbon here refers with the ironical epithet of " inde-
" pendent," was for Liskeard, a borough at that time
wholly under the influence of the House of Eliot. The
historian having expressed his acquiescence, and con-
cluded his arrangement, was accordingly elected that
same year. lie became a steady supporter of Lord North
through all the American contest, and in 1779, by the
friendship of Wedderburn, then Attorney-General, ho
was appointed one of the Lords of Trade. But in spite*
of his own hopes and wishes, he never spake, nor even
attempted to speak, in Parliament. "I am still a mut<\"
says he: a it is more tremendous than I imagined. The
" great speakers fill me with despair, and the bad ones
u with terror." f After three years of salary and silence,
the abolition of the Board of Trade of course drew down
Gibbon in its fall. The negotiations for peace opened to
him a new prospect, and he expressed to Lord Chancellor
Thurlow his desire to be employed in one of their
subordinate posts. The ollice to which he more especially
aspired was the same that Hume had filled, the Secre-
taryship to the Embassy at Paris. But the influence of
Mr. Fox in the Coalition Ministry prevailed in favour of
another candidate. Even previous to the decision, Gibbon
was intent upon a different scheme, and was casting a
wistful look towards the shores of the Leman Lake* his
early and beloved abode. His official disappointment

* Letter, September 10. 1774.
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